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of an intense electric field, for otherwise it would be
impossible to change the direction of the particle b
passing over such a minute distance as the diameter
of a molecule.95

When Rutherford got back to Manchester, Geiger had

returned to the problem of small-angle scattering, on

which he had previously been engaged, and Marsden

was busy with an investigation of quite a different

nature.   Yet, in his moments of reflection, Rutherford

was still troubled by the one a-particle in ten thousand

which had its direction of motion reversed in passing

through a thin gold foil.    The foils which had been

used were such that a few hundred atoms of gold would

probably have been encountered in traversing a foil,

and the results which were first obtained (in 1908) had

been entirely consistent with the view that each atom

contributed a small share to the actual deflection which

was finally measured.    Geiger's new experiments, also,

were tending to confirm this statistical explanation of

the small deflections which the majority of the particles

suffered in traversing the foils.   But for one feature, the

whole phenomenon appeared to be not very different

from what might have been expected on the vague views

then current of the atom as an electrical system.1 Only

those few stray a-particles, which were turned back in

their paths, presented a baffling problem.   In scientific

honesty, Geiger wrote,2 when describing his new work:

** It is also of interest to refer here to experiments
made by E. Marsden and myself on the diffuse reflec-
tion of the a-particles. It was found that some of
the a-partides falling upon a metal plate . . , are

1 Sec J. J. Thomson, Proc. Cas&* Pktl. Soc., February, 1910.
, Rpy. Soc.t April, 1910.